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WHAT'S BEHIND THE SEARCH FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY? 



MILLIONS OF SERVICEMEN, veteraos^ and former war workers are 
asking a big question: ^'What atotjt jobs?'* 

To empEoy every per^«}u who wants to work and is able to 
work in postwar America, we must produce— and ftell — 30 to 
perhaps 50 percent more gwxis ttum we produced in 19i0. Can. 
we do this? 

''Of course/' you pay. 'That's easy. We can nil use mor^- 
goods, better homes, better food^ more clothes^ more travel, a, 
higher standard of hving,^' 

But is it so easy? We could all have uaed more goods in 1940, 
too. Yet we didn't produce them. Why? Not for lack of 
factories — many plants were id!e. Not for latifc of capital — - 
there was plenty of money waiting to be invested. Not for lack 
of workers^ — there were S or 9 millioiL workers Ii^oking for jobs. 

The reason we didn't use thfit capital and those workers to 
prfKluee more goods in those factories was be4iause there wasn't 
a big enough market. The people who wanted the goods didn't 
have the money to buy them. 

Now that the war is over and war production has stopped^ we 
are facing the same problem again. During the war, factory 
pay rolls were over three times as high as they were in 1940. 



The Army and Navy and other ^sovemincnt "agencies bought 
half Our product and paid for mauy of them oo credit- Can 
employers step in and keep up suth a pay roll? If they do, can 
they sell their products to you and me, and to the rest of the 
world, at a pi'ofit? 

It's a big question, all right. So bi^ that businesfimenr labor 
unions, government officials, and leaders in the egmmuuity and 
the nation are busy trying to work out a satisfactory answer. 

The second big qucstian—^^* security" 

The next big question most of U9 are asking ourysIVRB these 
days is: "Wliitt about security for myself and my family?" 

Th© answer to this question is that security for all of us lies 
in some kind of system that in good time&, when all or most of 
Ufl are employedj will help us accumulate credits to tide us over 
bad timesj when a lot of ua are old or without jobs. This is the 
philoeophy behind social insurance. 

"Let^s leave it to the individual!'' 

Some people aay, "Let's leave the job of saving for periods of 
unemployment to the individual." This worked once — before 
World War I. 

But even in the prosperous 1920% when wages rose rapidly, 
imemploymcnt rose rapidly, too. In apite of higher wages, 
workers lost their jobs, their savings, their homes. Uightr 
wages did not provide sec;jrity. Farmers lost their farnis through 
foreclosure — five times as rapidly in the 1920'a as in the previous 
ten years. Bank failurejs were four times as hip;h, and business 
failures considerably higher. Even in the "prosperous'^ I920*s 
the kind of prosjjerity we had was not enough to give everybody 
security* 

**L^t^A leave it to the entployerP^ 

Other people say, "Let's leave the job of providing security for 
his employees to the employer." But in a system wliere one 
employer competes againat another — aa in our eyatem of private 



enterprise— every employer ia an emptoyee, too. That is, he is 
CmpIoyt^J by the commUJiity t<* furnish his noigtibors with goods 
and services. He has no assurance that tJie ecmmunity '>;v'ilJ 
keep him eontinnously employed — keep him in business. He 
ia d{»pemient on the market. 

If a maker of whocs, for inst.ftncOj works ont a way to produce 
the game number of shoes with half as many workers, he cannot 
be expected to keep the other half of his workers employed. The 
job of looking after the^ workers becomes somebody else's — 
somebody producing other kinds of clothing, or food, or serviees- 
No empk^yer can provide eoctirity for foixaer employees if he 
expects to remain in business. 

'*trfff'« leave it to the government P^ 

Quite a lot of people unwilhng to put the burden of security on 
the individual worker or employer say, "Let the government do 
it!" We31, the government has tried. In the 1 930' s, the gov- 
ernment loaned money to biisine^ss to keep it going, paid subsidies 
to farmers to keep them on the land, and paid wages to the un- 
employed for work so that they could continue to eat and pay 
rent. The government loonod, invested, and spent OTitright 
billions in what was called '^deficit financing/' 

Government spending Ciiused employment and incomes to 
increase. But when wo reduced this spending in ]9S7 we had a, 
receasion. So deiicit spending is not a cure-all nor a solution for 
normal times. It didn't prevent our having 8 to 9 million un- 
employed in IQiO, It didn't put business back on a sound basis. 

Everybody's business 

If employers, workers, or the government can*t solve the prob- 
lem of social security alone, then it ia nobody's concern — or 
everybody's. Under the Social Security Act, security is every- 
body's concern — the federal govemment'si state and local gov- 
emmpnts^ e^nploye^s^ workers'- All these aj^encies and people 
Cooperate to guarantee to the individual worker the Reeded pro- 
tection against loss of income, while still leaving worker and 
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employer free to make aity personal adjustment his job or his 
business require. Social sotiirity spreads the risk over tlie whole 
VDinimiDity, instead of letting it f&ll on certain individuals, 

WHAT IS OUR SOaAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM NOW? 

Social sBCumry alone canH solve postwar problems of employ- 
ment. Only jobs can do that. 

Social soi^urity doesn't free the individual from tbc opportunity 
— and the duty — of Wfjrking, :>f finding the boat possible job for 
himself at his highest rIciII, oi saving mdney, t>f taking out in- 
surance, of doin^ all the other foresighted things to gain more 
individuai security for himself and liis family. 

Hou) social insurance works 

Social insurjinre is so new in this country that many people are 
not sure exactly hmv it works. Actually, the principle is simple. 
It is the same principle used in life iufsunmce or fire insuranee — 
spreading the ride In the words of Winston Chiarehill, '^It 
brings the magic of averages to the rescue of the milliims-" 

Disaster-^loss of a job, Iohb of the brcidwinning head of a 
family — may strike any of us at any time. Actually^ it dtiesn't 
strike all of us at any given time. If the government collects a 
small premium from tln^ millions who are exposed to the^ risks^ 
a fund can be built up to pay benefits to thoae who are suffering 
at the moment. 

There is one important distinction between social and private 
insurance. In th& ca*e of private hisuranee, the policyholder 
docs all tlie paying for the prutectinn he gets. In the case of 
social insurance, the policyholder docs not pay all or, in some 
cases, any of the premiums- In the case of unemployment in- 
surance, in most states the employer pays the cutire premiumn 
In the case of old-iige and survivors insurance, the employer 
and the employee share the cost. 



Unemployment insurance helpa the ivorker, of course- But it 
al&o helps the communitj. Here is an example, A factory with a 
war contract had to lay off over a hundred workers tempairarily 
when its contract was canceled, Eecauso the factory was & 
email one, reconverting it took only a few weeks. But during 
this reconversion period, if the workers had not received un- 
employment payments, many would have bad to move away. 
Meanwhile, the grocer, the butcher, the power and gas com- 
panies would have lost part of their income. Then when the 
factory was leady to operate at full force again, it would have 
had the difficult and expensive job of training new workers. 
Unemployment insurance helped the community during recon- 
version from wartime to peacetime. 

The Social Security Act 

The federal Social Security Act was passed by the CongresB in 
August 1935 by a large majority — 76 to 7 in the Senate^ and 371 
to 33 in the Houae of EepreHcntatives. The a<^t created & Social 
Security Board to administer the system. This board consiBted 
of three members appointed by the president for six-year terms. 

On May 24, 1937, the United States Supreme Court upheld 
the essential features oi the social security program. Up to this 
tlmCj many opponents of federally administered social security 
had said that the act was nnconstitutional because it took away 
from the etatca, from priva,te business, and from private indi- 
viduals rights given thcra by our Constitution and handed these 
lighta over to the federal government. 

Out federal &Oci^t ^ecutiiy pr^rgravt falls into thrGG main parts— 
pubHc as^stance, old-<^e Gnd surt^vors irt^urance^ and urumplo^- 
•m£7it compensation. 

Public assistcaice — whai it docs 

Public assistance helps the states care for needy persons over 65, 
needy blind persons, and certain dependent children. The fed- 
eral goverDment meets half the cost, up to specified amounts, 
but the program is run by the stat-es. 

S 



PUBLIC ASSISTANCE (June 7945) 
OlD-AGE ASSISTANCE 




Number of rec/p/enh 2,038,000 

Average payments .,4.4*,- -$29M6 



AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 



M- 

*>■*.■:» 



Number of fomilies 255,674 




''"■■ Number of c/ii7dren 646,801 

Average poy ftieof per family . ,$47.46 



AID TO THE BUND 




Number of recipients 55^465 

Average payments $30.27 



from $ociol Security Board 



Payments are biiBP<l on t]ie iiKlivi<3t]flrH need JUid take into 
autiouDt any other income and resources he m!\y hnvG. Most 
people re<!eiving public assistance are imemployable — that is, 
they cannot hold jobs and, except in the ra^se of children and 
some others, th<?y will never be able to get jobs. 

Tho&e receiving public assistance payments today average 75 
years of age. But graduallyj a^ time Er>ca on, more and more old 
f>eople and children will come under another part of the social 
security program — old-age and eur\-ivQrs in.suranccp Then, pay- 
Ai&iits hsL$^ OIL Deed may not be quite go necessary for most old 
worlters and dependent children. 

Public assistance — what it doesn't do 
The kind of public assistance provided under the Social Security 
Act apphcs only to certain groups of people. It is available for 
those who are over 65, for those who are blind, and for needy 
dependent children one or both of whose parents are away, dead, 
or unable to work. Abo, to be eligiblcj the childrea must be 
under 18, niULst be going to school if between 16 and 18, and 
must be living at home or v^ith a cloi^ relative. 

Up to certain limits, the federal government will match, doJIar 
for dollar^ what the stales spend for public assistance to these 
groii]5S, Thercfc^re^ federal eNi>enditurcH available to a state can 
never be more and may be less than what the state itself is wilU 
ing to put ouE_ No federal funds are available to aid individujJs 
who do not come under the specified programs. In most states, 
funds for general asaistance to such individuals are inadecjoitt-e 
In comparit>oii with those for the special types. 

Under thSa program the federal government is spending; about 
six times as much on old people as on ehJIdren^^Cvspite the fact 
that in the whole country there are about four times as many 
children under IS as there arc adults over G5. 

Old-agfi and survivors insurance — what it does 

This is Oit only (nw of the thrc-c social s^cv-rily prtajranis which is 
operated directly and exclusively by the federal gtrviminiGtd. When a 
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worker retireSj old-age and survivoTs msuTance pays liim monthly 
beu^lits with an additioTial allowance for his wife if she 13 65 or 
over. If he dies, benefits are provided lor his widow if she is 05 
or over. If slie has chiidren luider the age of IS yhe gets beoefits 
regardless of her age- Additional benefits are provided for the 
children- 
Benefits are based on past earnings. Costs are met by pay- 
ToU taxes contributed equally by workers and employers. The 
average monthly benefit for a single worker now ig something 
over $23. For a man and vnfc it is about $38 a month, and for a 
mirviving widow with two children about 147 a month. This 
isn't mu^hf but it is more than the average old pen^oa had in 
the past, and it is in addilion to any savings or lasuranne or 
other property which he may have^ 

Old'^rge and survivors insurance— ufhat it dopsn^l do 

This forni of iriftur<m<!6 dor.!} not yet COv^r fHrm workers, domestic 
servants, govcrrnncnt Graployees^ employees of nonprofit insti- 
tutions sueh as churches, schools^ and hospitals, or the self- 
emph>yed. Some of tliese groups, of course, have their own sys- 
tems of retirement beoefits- 

Vnemployment insurance^^'what it does 

The Ttnernpfoymenl insurance ^skjti is opcraled by the stales. The 
federal government pays oidy the costs of administnition — all 
other costs are met by a tax on pniy rolls pajd by the employer; 
the worker m moat states contributes nothmg. 

If a worker has been working a certain length of time in a job 
covered by the law, and if he th<?n loses his job and remain.s 
unemployed nnder certain conditions, he is ontitled to weekly 
unemployxQent benefits. 

Unemployment insurance — ufhat it doesn^t do 

In many states^ nncmployment ins q ranee does not provide 
enough money for the worker to live on. In some caaea bpnelifs 
are less than one-fourth his normal wages. Except in a few 




states, there is no additional allowance for dependents, as in 
old-age and survivors myiir:iiice. BenefiLa can be dra^vn only 
for a limited tiiiie. 

Even in good timPSj appn)?timn.t*?ly half the workers who 
drew benefits were siill ijncmploypd when their benefit rights 
were UKcd up. Economists estimate iliat only abont 10 cents 
on the dollar lost by all workers through unemployment, and 
30 ccTtts to 25 rejfts by covered workers* are ma^Jc np by unem- 
ployment benefits. Of coTirse, imcmployioient benefits are not 
intend<^d to appj-osimate wages. 



DO VETERANS GET AINY OF THESE 

BENEFITS? 

Veterans of our armed forreSj through act ot OongresSj have a 
sy.'^tem of nnemployin&nt insurance set np especially for them. 
The "DT Bill of Rights'^ piiya the unemployed veteran a readjust- 
ment allowance, payable at the rate of 820 a week, for a maxi- 
mum of fifty-two weeks during the two years after the veteran is 
discharged from the serviee- 



The first attempt in this country to help &elf-pmpluye<l p<^ople 
was specified under the GI Bill of Rights. Under this law, a 
former serviceman or woman rimning his own business can 
draw benefit payments if he makes less than $100 a month 0«t 
of his bUsLtle^. 

Protection for servicemen under social security 

Old-age and Kirvivoj^ insi]raat;e does dot eeem very important^ 
probably, to miiiiy servicemen today. For jnont soldiers, sailors, 
marines^ and recently digcbat^ed veteranSj the age of 65 is a 
very long Tvay off- 

But several years of service in the armed forces may mean a 
considerable loss of int;ome for a man's dependents if he dies. 
Tliiy ia because his years of ser\ice in the Army, Kavy, or Ma- 
Tmes will be added to tJie years during wliich he worked before 
the war in a covered employment. The total will be divided 
into his total wages m figuring his old-age and auri-ivors insur- 
ance benefit?* — thus considerably reducing the benefits for his 
dependents if he dies, or for himself when be reaches the age of 
65. Exactly the same thing happens with any man who leaves a 
covered employment to take a nom^overed job for a similar 
period H 

In most cases, a worker who went from a covered job into the 
Array, Navy, or Marine Corps would get lower benefits from his 
old-age and survivors insurance. His and his family's benefits 
grow smaller the longer he stays in the service away from his job. 
Here is an example of what happens to a typical serviceraaji. 
The name and events, of coursOj are imaginary- 
Sam Kiivanangh, 2tt, married, worked for five years in covered 
employment at an average wage of J150 a month. He was 
drafted into the Army on J"anu;iry 1, 1912_ On that datcj the 
ba-sic aanOunt on whi(;h old-age and siimvors payments are 
determined — called his "primaiy benefit" — would have been 
S^l.dO a month. If he Btay^ in the service, ibis is what will 
happen to his primary benefit: 
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Jan. 1, 1943, after 1 year in aervioe^ his benefit drops to $38.88 

per m.i>rit.h. 
JaA. I, 1Q44, after 2 years in seryi^!^^ hi-^ benefit drop-'? i'.' S27.W 

per niotith. 
Jan. E^ Il>45f afbcr 3 years in flervice, hia benefit dn>p3 to $35.60- 

per nio-nth. 
JaiL^ 1, 1940, after i years in .service, his betielit drupa tu S24..50 

per montb. 
Jan. 1 . 19*7, after 5 yenra in service, his benefit drops to $23.03 

per month. 

If Sam Kavanaugh dies while in the service after July 1, 1947, 
he will have loyt his indU-rAntje credits, and nothing will be due 
his widow and ehildr^n under the Social Security Act- 
To protect thi3 servicemaii 's social eecurity rigbtg while he ia 
in the armed forces, eevcra.! bills have been introduced into 
Congress. So far, aone of theni has passed. 

WHAT DO AMERICANS THINK ABOUT 
SOCIAL SECURITY? 

For iSOME VEArs now, the various public opinion pofle have been 
asking Am&ric?afis whsit tliey think ^ibont social £et;urity. 
Here is a summary of the anawers given: 

1. The majority of Americans accept the general idea of social 
security. 

2. Criticism mostly centers around the f:overage of the pro- 
grjiin, its scope, and its operation. 

3. A larger peri^entiige of Americans with low incomes approve 
our social security system than Americans with high im-omea, 

4. Answers in majiy liases depend on the way the question is 
worded. In other words, American opinion on social security is 
still fluid enough to be easily molded one "way or another. For 
instance, when the amount received by an injured person is 
described in a question as a "dole," approval of social security 
ia less than when the question states directly that workers them- 
selves contribute to social security funds. 
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5i Americana don't consider even the beat BocJal security sy*- 
tern a. substitute for a iub. 

IS SOCIAL SECURITY A FEDERAL 
MONOPOLY? 

Bksides th9 three kinds of bt?npfitg provided under the federal 
Social Security At^t^ many states have for a long time been oper- 
ating social security pjogranis of their own. The earliest type of 
coverage and the one most importaDt in state prc^nuns now is 
workmea'a compensation - 

Workmen's compensation 

Every state but Mississippi has some kind of law providing com- 
pensation payments for workers injured on the job, no matter 
v/bo was to blame for the accident. Tlurty-two atiiiea also com- 
pensjite workmen disabled by m-cupational diseases — such as 
ttie lung ailracnt called "silicosis" which miners get from breath- 
ing dusHaden air. 

All these laws recognize that a disabled worker ia entitled to 
receive compensation while he is laid up and to have at least 
part of his medical expenses paid. Ext^ept for slight employee 
contHbiitions in a finv statns, tlie employer alone foots the bill. 
Althoiijrh the principle is the same in every law, in practice 
the benefits pji.id out vary a good denl_ E;Lch st;ite has its own 
system and schedule of piLymcntH, and within any state di^ercnt 
workerf? may be eligible to receive payments of differing size — - 
or cone at all- 
Top piiyinents may range from 50 to 70 percent of re^la-r 
wapics and last as long ^ the man ig disablt^d or for a specified 
pcri(K3, UKiisiDy amounting to a number of yenra. However^ in 
every stnle but Arizona flat dollar-Jind-ceTtts limitSj ranging from 
$12 to $30 a we»)k, may cut off the aclnal payment below the 
jK^rcentage maximum. In ease a worker is killed on the job the 
penyion goes to his widow^ though often at a reduced figure, 
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Not all employees are covered by these laws, either. Many 
state hiwa exempt from eoveniEe agricultura-i or domestic work- 
ers, or "those engaged in nonprofit or "noTihaaardous'' employ- 
meiitr. Railroad workers and otliera in interstate and foreign 
comment?, fedrral employees in any part of the country, and 
private employ^N^ij in the Di^?trict of Columbia are covered by 
federitl rfith^ir than state laws. 

Furthermore, about half the Btates allow employers to stay 
out of the workmen's compeni^tion program if th<?y prefer to 
risk damage suits by injured workmen or tike out private ia- 
suritnce. The rest of tlie Htatcs have compulsory sys<«jna; that 
is, tlie employers must come in. Small employers, however, are 
exempt in a gn^iit many matance&p 

From the point of view of the family income, ifc makes little 
if any diHerence whether the breadwinner i^ laid up or laid off. 
In either case hi^ normiil earnings &re intemaptwl. But "there is 
a difference, interestingly, in the amount of compensation he 
may be entitled to receive. 

A comparison of workmen's compensation with unemployment 
compensation benefits shows that the former are usually more 
adequate- The percentage maximums and tiie dol la r-und -rents 
maximums are both hkely to be higher for dist-ibility than for 
unemployment comp<m.sation_ And the period of eligibility for 
compensation payments ia always longer for "temporary" dis- 
ability than for unemployment. In fact^ 26 weeks is the lon^eH 
duration in any state for unemploynient compeniyition, while 
most temporary ditii^bility bcTicfits run for at least five years. 

We haven't space for nn>re than one example, gt> let^a take 
Texas — nf*t because it's typical but just because it'a Texaa, 
There the top weekly benefit is 518 for Unemployment insurance 
and t20 for workmen^a compeniiation- Tiie maximum rate 13 
set at 50 percent of wages in unemployment and GO percent in 
workmen's compcTiaation_ Unemployment inisurance extends 
only to employers having ei^ht or more workers for 20 weeks, 
while the workmeu's compensation law applies to employers of 
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three or more persons at any time. Compensa-titin for temp^Drary 
disability may run for 401 weeks compared to 4 to 18 weeks for 
im^QiployiHent. The T^xas workmen's cojHpensation law, how- 
ever, is "elective/' which meaas that employers do not need to 
take advantage of it if they do not wish to. 

Rhode Inland's cash sickness insurance 

Rhode Tsljind ia the only state to adopt a state-wid& system of 
sickness insurance. By 1944 this state had protected more than 
four-fifths of its civilian labor force against sickness while on the 
job- 
Under the Rhode Island plan an unemployed worker is eligible 
tor a cash ainknesa beneiit, after a waiting period of one week, if 
hiB unemployment is due to sii^knesa and if he iiaa earned at least 
1100 in a epecified base period in any occupation COve'-ftd Under 
the state's Unemployment Oompensation Act. Emptoycrs do 
not make contributions to the fijnd^ whic^h is built up by eon- 
tributions of 1 percent on wages of less than $3,000 in any cal- 
endar year. 

H&w unemployTnent insurance ujorks in the siate$ 

Top weekly payments to unemployed workers vary from J15 a 
week in 10 states, and $IC or $L8 a week in 14 states, to S20 or 
more in 27 states. Only 6 states pay benefits of $24 to $28 a 
week, including allowances for dependents- 
Many individual benefits, of courBc, are far below these top 
benefits. In 1942, a prosperous yea-r, more than one-fourth of 
all checks for total unomploynient were leta than $10 per week. 
In 16 states over half the checks were for Jess than $10- And in 
6 states from 10 to 20 pen:ent "Vtere under $5 per week. Also, 
the ceiling of $15 to $20 in practically all states automatically 
limits ail hetter-paid workers to less than half the wageS they 
would get if working. 

Steady employiaent during the wai infant that workers piled 
up high individual wage credits, so that if they should need to, 
many former war workers can draw the highest legal benefits. 
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THE MAIN DIFF: 



OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS V INSURANCE 




Vnyii a nunUMif income to u wur!ker whotie incocne j^tupe beciiuee ;>f old ^e, 
ar Ui hia fiiniily if b« dies. 



Covj-rs iadustrial and commt^TciiLl tinjilnyeCB. l>c>*>s not awi'T hirm mid 
domestic workers, KelJ-empJujcd, employ-i^CM of puhiji; or r»msprofit organi- 
Eutione. utid. raiLroAd wurJcen. 



EliiJIile for iiLOJiOily benefito ij.r-o jn'n^oiiM &5 -or older who slop TPt^uliir i^ork 
and who have e^irned w?4;-a (iredilti over a ion^ enough t.ime in covered j(ilj«_ 
Wiv^ may get beije6tfl when G5, Wido^vt^ of insured wv^^ canifsm aJ.so ni^iy 
get l>t:nefitA when GS, caiJier hf they have cJiildren under IH in their c:iire. 
In the a^>^^ii<^<^ of m-onthly paynii'ntB, a nhnp;l-e luiiip kuwi psiyiritTht may lie 
itijuIg when a. 'wqrker d-ii^i^- Children and dcpcnd^^nt partnifl ;irc alsa cJigihle 
in some cases.. 



Tt>ia] mojithJy benefits (riiniit>t be Je^ th:ir SIO or iJinrc th»n S8n5. Size of 
}>aymOnt4 di^l^ends ^n worker' ti e^jjiings and the Length iti time h^ has worked 
oil 4'uv^Kd jt^ba. B6cC;£te an: puid as long a^ thc worker continues tu h& tli- 
^ibte. 



Nfi Mrsan ^amiiip; nior^ than $K^ in any oug- moniEi is- cntitlc^d to bi^nphtq 
in tlr.xt fiiOnth. Wwos' und cJiildrcn'd buncFits arc ^Isa suspead^d f<>r any 
ntonlL in whicJi th« w-urk<^ GiLnu (15 -or more. 



CoKts ire Fh^r^, KlHp|i>>'<>r tiik^s I iXrcCnt froju tht worker's p-^y, addd iUl 
ecfU&l Amount from COmp^riy fuiidd, ^id stinda the tutid to the f^dOrad giiv- 

emmeot. 
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'£yCES BETWEEN 



AND UNEMPLOYMENT S INSURANCE 




Pays a ieraporitry vt^kiy itKiomc to a work-cr v,'Uo loses his job through do 
fiiult of liBa own and caimol Quickly End another 



Coverage is the eainc, m gcnpraJ, as for old-u^ ^tid survivors insurance. 
In Rorat; £t£itea wurkers in email firms, with few ejuployeea are not coverc-tt. 



T^iS't*^^ ^*>^ veekly p^ymeDte lk^^: unemployed wcrkere who have had enou^ 
recent worl( iiTid e^LTiijiijc^ in if^jvered joEjb- The worker must hiive Jocjt hlfl 
job throng no fa^ult of hie own, be abte and willing to work, ifcud A\>\}ly fOT 
ftTiothflT job. Payn^ents jir* truKle ref^jurdlcs^ of worker'^ u^e or i-iuriiber of 
d*i>eTidpnt^^ GKcept in a few atiUPu. PjirtiHiE btnefita are pjiLd in all but one 
Blate when a wtarker is enip^loyed less th;vn full tim-e aiid. ejirrie IftH than & 
specified amount- 



Wf^^'kiy pjLymtnta an} about half of TG^ylar wageg, h\it t^ere arty top and 
bottom limiffl. In mo^t states the top is between $15 and $20 a w(^k, &nd 
th4? bottom from %^ to }I0. Di most states norkera pan receive pai-TJii-ntB 
whiJo unemployed for 1^ weeks or more. 



W*rkCT mAv not gel boriefits if miable bo work becc^use of sickt^esd (>t inju.17 ; 

if be <^nit^ his job i^'ithuut good cniLflC f>r if he rcfustK an olFf-r iff ftUltjlble 
work; jf he is. idle betmiseof iiLibor disputt;; ib guilty of misconduct; or mukea 
fi fiU^ statement to obt&ii^ benefitj^. 



Employers pay the hill — ori^nally 3 i>prcc]">t of pay roUp, though this ha^ 
b<!«n reduced in rc'io^t ^t4t£5 by ^\|>eTi6ai^ rMtng, Work^rg CC^ntributc in 
only four Btatea. 
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The states, too, have "wortod out agreements among them- 
selves so that a Worker moving from one st^te to another dcies 
not lose tlie benefits he has accumulated in the state wheire he 
formerly lived. 

In most states, the time rfurirag which im employment benefits 
can be paid is tied to the amount of employment or earnings 
which the worker bad in tlie previous yeitr, or in the base year. 
Tlie time during which benefits may be drn-wn is more than 10 
weeks in 37 states. In 12 stiLtes, paymeiits may be mu.de for 
as long as 21 to 26 weeks if the worker had sufficient previous 
employment. 

Jn Some states, workers in sm^il] fiimH with few employees are 
not covered for unemployment eom pen Ration. If all states made 
these workers eligible — as they are for old-age and survivors 
insurance — 2 to 3 million persons would be added to the unem- 
ployment insurance ayj^tem in the- states- 
Only 4 states at present provide allowances for dependents. 
This means that in moat states, Iw^nefits are the same regiirdieas 
of the size of the unemployed worker's family- 

State laws and how ihcy operate 

States in the past few years have py.Ktfed more liberal laws regu- 
lating "UTiempko-raent insuraDce, especially as regards highest 
and lowest benefits and duration. 

Although tiie states have in many cases increased the size of 
benefits and the length of time benefits are payable, they have 
also introduced some di«qiialifit?ations_ These relete mostly to 
workers who leave a job voluntjirOy or refuse to take another 
one. 

Disifualifieaiions 

Here are some of the reasons which are sufficient eaose for un- 
employment benefits to l>e canceled or reduced in many stnU^H: 

Appl]cant& are not eligible for unemployment benefits in most 
states if they arc attending scIuhJ re^larly. 

Pregnancy and childbirth are causes for disqualification and 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

for the year 1944 

There were this nt any people in the civrtfan 

lator fttrt:^ iGmpif>Y^ and vnentphy^] - , - 
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50,960,000 



. . . ihh many of fJiem hod bvitf up wage cr^its 
toward vnempioymsnt compensaiion . . . 



^ ^ 44^000,000 



I. * * end ihis many oztwoily rece/ve</ 
vnempl^ymeni msuranzG benefits . h . 
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503,406 
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...of fhij mvcfi money 

Eoch figur9 = 1,000,000 workers 



$63,113,270 



from Sotioi Sec'jriiy Boord 
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reduction or cantdlation oi unemplc^yment benefits an 17 states 
and t-crritorics. 

In 17 states and territories, if & worker leaves the state tw get 
married ar if he leaves because bis wife (or husband^ if the worker 
is a woman) has a job in another state, he may be disquaiiii(?d or 
his benefits may be reduced. This is true even though the 
worker returns to the state in a short time. 

Eighteen states and territories dis^jualify workers who volun- 
tarily quit their jobs for reasons not the fault of their empioyera 
or not connected with their work. Twenty-six statew cancieL a 
Worker's beiieiita, in -whole or in part, if he voluntarily quits, is 
guilty of miseonductp or refu^s to tafce suitable work. 

Experience rating 

Experience rating is a< means of reducing the rate employers pay 
on contributions to imempJoym^nt insiirnnceH Under this sys- 
tem, erapioyers whose workers have drawn few benefits get their 
rates reduced. Most state unemployment insuran<!e iuws con- 
taia provijiiona for experienee rating. 

The idea was borrowed from state workmen's compenaition 
systems, where firms which hud few at'cideuta got niDre fsivorable 
premium rates tJian firms which had many accidents. Many 
feel that a business with steady employment should pay smaller 
contributions toward unemphiymcnt insurance than do others. 

Those in favor of experience rating say tljut it stimulates carc- 
ful planning and socLil lliiidiing by empbyera and promotes 
regularity of jobs. Those against experienee rating point out 
that unemployment in a plant or a community cannot be brought 
under control bo certainly as accidents. 

SHOULD THE PRESENT SYSTEM 
BE CHANGED? 

Many intelligent people think that our present system of 
soeial security, while goinl^ should be made better. Others, just 
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as intelligent, fwl that it is satiEfactory as it Etands and that 
aoy attempt to improve it would bring about more evil than 
good. 

Here arp some of the broad chaoges re4!omniended by the 
Social Security Board for our present social security prograraa 
as a whole: 

Bring all Americans who work for a living under 
one comprehensive national social insurance sya- 
tem. 

Cover the costs of hospital and medical care and 
insure agL^ujifit total lo^a of Luconie due to sickness 
and dit^uljility, as well as to unemployment, old 
age, and death. 

Secure the ;><wial security rights of men and 
women in the arme<l services- 
Broaden the public asJiLst^nce programs so that 
the federal government can help tlie states give 
adequate aid to all needy people. 
What are some of the argunients for and against changing our 
social security system? 

Broadening the coverage 

Tho^e who argue for broader coverage say that the system is 

giK>d af^ f'dv ^ it gw^^ lint th:it it dwsn't cover (enough people. 

Those arguing atjairitst Bay that the expense of providing proper 
coverage to sueh groups as small huyinessmen, farm and do- 
mestic workers, and similar people^ would cost far more than the 
benefits would be worth, 

A federal system 

Those firgiiing/^;' a unified national system for a]l kinds of social 
insurance point out that businew^, travel, shijiping, and com- 
munieation in America are nation-wide, and no longer state- 
wide or cminty-wide. They argue that just as Roods are sold and 
shipped across Stat* bomidaries and workers migrate from state 
to state^ so sociid insurance should cross state boundarieaj too. 






Thry cl^iim that ^vhcrever a worker trfiTelt^ 3ift slit^ukl l>e protect- 
ed l>y "tJie Fiime refi^iikitioiia iiiid rc^^tive the same b(>nelit^. 

TIki^ ur^iii>]g flycijns/. a fpilrf^riil sy^twn bolit-ve tfi^t tlie job of 
lookiiij^ afU?r workers' stH?Ajnty belongs in the bniidH of his neigh- 
bors Jind frieniJfl. Thciy ftirUicsr arjriit! Uiat the strs^ngth of our 
d<*nKj('r!icy ]i*?s in the iacl tluit it hza^ its nmls in 4S shiU^s and 
3,000 county K'^venimetits aiul that to cwitralisc power in Wasli- 
ington might lead to diingerous jibuaes. 

Increased bettffiis 

Th?/Hft a.r^iing/fjrincreiiiied hiiinifi ta f rcl that the pro^nt brnofita 
:irctoofiiii;ill to maintain anyone Oh adouunt Ainirium stAndafd- 

TllO^ arj^lLlItg aif<IUfi;l ini-r(^a^xv) honetitw Kny tinkfc the present 
^monrits am all tJiat sound risks for the capitid involved warrant, 
that to raise bein'fits would plsu?*! a heavy biirdL'n on working 
(H^ople and fonro companies to cut wjiges aiid raise tht^ price of 
tln^ir prixJui'l.^. 

Tiiosc who argijc for larger benefita and h«]ger duration also 
Hay that payment of imrmployment liennhts wouhl increaa* 
purchaining powtir and J^tifip bu.^int!^s in hi^h ^air. Tho:« wJio 
ttrtj;ue <itfairis^ jmTrai><Hl bcncfiti'i say Uiat Ix'-nt^fit,^ ahould lint 
approadi earnin^wlicn iho worker i:^ actually employed becaiiw 
t^iis wo^ilcl cncwirag<* idlen^^, 

Disubilily compensation 

More thaa 2 million p^^rssons of working a^^ are disabled. At 
any one time^ wmic 3J^ miJUon pijraynsi in thti Unitcti States 
havt^ di^aliiiiti^^ whifh have Ia^':it<Ki 6 niontJis or more. From a 
third to a half of thrf;^ arc iH^rsotia a^-d 15 to 65, many of whom 
would normally In* worliJng. On the avrrajre^ one out of eveiy 
thrcx- or fonr wiiji^e carnprs in tlie X^nik'd Sialics is kt^pt from 
working by temporary pit^kiie?^ or injury in the eoiir5« of a year. 
Only a small fra(-tion of workers surTwring fr<im temporary 
illne^;^ or injury or permanent disability can dnxw workmen's 
eon 1 1 >en nation. This ia berauyc nio^t of tln'm arc nnt Hisabletl 
by accidents rctsulting from their joba. Workmen's conipfn- 
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satioD protects workers only against injury on the job and, ia a 
few siates^ agiiinst disease resulting Errjra conditions on the job. 
Other coiintriea have found disability insurance practicable. 
Thirty-two nations of the world Imve inaunmce agiin^ tempo- 
rary dii^bility. The United States is one of only three countries 
in the world which provide unemployment insurance without 
di^ibility uiHumnce too- 

HGalih insurance 

If an insm-ed person ia ont of work because he cannot find a job, 
he gets unemplgyment benefits. But if he ia sick and cannot 
work, he gets no benefits in any bat one state- More than on^ 

DISABLING INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 

DURING 1944 [estimated] 

oil disablllfies 2,730,400 



TEMPORARY TOTAL DISASIIHIES 



PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITIES 




PERMANENT TOTAL DISABIIITIES K^^ hJOO^ 



'kz 



^ — ~ ' 

[lATAllTIES LU 15,900 

fron ficfnnpu ct iahnr SfaffitJC^, /nducfrkrf ^hiOt^t DirJiioo 



fiftii of our city familka with low incomes spend over $100 a 
year for mcdfcal care. Many have ackuess expenses totaling 
one-fourth and even one-lialf of thru" entire fi±mily income. 

More tlwin a. billioa man-days are lost eacK year becaiEse of 
EicknGss or accident- In an ordin^ity year total loss in "wages 
from temporary di^^a-bility may be estimated at between 3 and 
4 hillion dollars; co^ts of mediftal aer\'ice both piiblie and privitte 
total from 4 to 5 billion dolliLra. Tliere are no iu,tion-\vide so{^ial 
insiirance measures to protect Araerican families against these 
economic risks. 

For tiiese rejiaons some Americans have urged broadeninK the 
provisions iif our Eiocial iii3uran<;e syst^^m. to include health 
insvirancc, too* 

WHERE DOES THE MONEY COME FROM? 

If we had no system of H<icial insurance, we woiild still have to 
meet somehow the costs qi unemploymentj old age, sickness, 
or the death of the family Wiige earner. In the long nin all of 
U3 help in one way or another to pay for the kinds of social se- 
curity Our particular community oilers againat these hasards- 
\Ve may pay directly through state or feileraJ pay-roll taxfts, 
or indirectly through g<?Ticrnt Jcvic=s in suppnrt of public welfare 
scrvi<!ea, or ^ain directly through ^contributions to private 
eharitable agencie^^- 

Whf> pays for our present socUd insurance program? 

In all hut four stiitea, employers pay the full cost of unemploy- 
ment iuLsiirancc. In Alabiima^ California, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island, employees contribute too- The basic tax rate is 3 
percent of taxable pay rollt^, although in mo&t states the rate of 
contribution is reduced for employers who have good employ- 
ment records (exjjcricnee ratin|r). 

Tlie cost of old-age and survivors insurance is shared equally 
by employers and employees. The contribution rate is 1 percent 
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of taxaHe pay rolls from employers and 1 percent of taxable 
wagps from ejiipluyees. If tlie present law remains unchanged 
this r^t« will mcreaHe in 1949 to 3 percent from employers and 3 
percent from employees. 

Adding the co^t of these two programs — iinemploj^nent in- 
surance and oI(J-age and survivors insurance — together^ we see 
that both programs in 1919 will cost employers fi percent of their 
taxable pay rolls and employees S percent of their taxable wages- 

Co&t oj an expanded social ingurance program 

It is very hard to fi^re ont how much so^naJ eecurity will cost 
in the years to eorae. First^ we would have to know how high 
OTir D^tioDal income will be^ how many old people we will have, 
how many d+^pendent children, how much unemployment, and 
other facts difficult to foresee. Second, we wouEd have to know 
in advance what kinds of laws Congress is going to pass regu- 
lating our aodaJ sej^tirity system. 

If our social insurance program were expanded and liberalised, 
whiit would such a program cost? Here's a table of estimated 
co^tg for a "reasonably" aficqwfite program: 

Un employment insurance benefits would coet about 2 percent 

of touered psty rolls. 
Temponiry djE;»bility benefits woidd cost about 1 percent of 

covered pay rolls. 
HerJlh insuntQoedisbursemenlB would co9t about 3 percent of 

ccivered pay r:>lls. 
Olii'ii^e, 8iir\jvorH, ftnd pennftiiert disability insijrance would 

coflt abovjl 3 per-ctiil of coverfid pay roUs, 

Current <^oats of all these programfl would totaJ about 8 percent 
of i>ay rolls. 

Of course, the table of costs above assumes ''reasonably" high 
employment and ''reai^onably" fldwjuate benefit-s. Al^o, eosts of 
the old-age and survivors insurance program would rise as the 
number of old people in the population im^re.itted. 

If such aa expanded and liboralizcd progiam were put into 
effect and finjinced on Sj current basis, the cost might be borne 
equally by employers and emj»loyee-a, ^^■^th eaoh contributing 4 
percent. As Coiits increased, the rate could be increased, or a 
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govemmejit contribution, raised from general «venuea, might 
be dtcidcd up<*n to meet part or all of the additional cost. 

If, on tlie other hand, It was decided to finance an expanded 
pz-!>grani on a hng-'nin rather than a eitrrent basis^ contribution 
rates from emplnyers and employees could be set from the be- 
ginning at 5 perrejit or 6 perc:(?nt cach- 

A 12 percE^nt tax on wages — 6 percent fiom employera ajad 6 
percent from employees — ^is a large cootribntion and would add 
up to a lot of money. Too much money, some people Bay, to 
spend on &ocia.l insiirance. 

Does this mean that the IJjiited States caimot afford a decent 
syRtem of social insurance for the unemployed and for those 
who cannot work? The answer usaally given is the other way 
around that even a nation as rieh as we are cannot aiford to 
have too niany of its citiaens miable to work or out of a job. 

INCREASE IN NUMBER OF AGED IN U.S. 



17,000,000 

iUlinaleil] 



65 years 




i,ooo. 



1870 



1900 



1930 



1970 
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TO THE DISCUSSION LEADER 



Provisions of our Social Security Law affect a great many people 
in the United Staffs- Aak the average wage earner, however^ what 
"benefitg he will drav^^, or how or 'whea lie will draw them, and he 
T^ill probably come up mth some vague answcis. And yet, the 
chancefl are that out of ev^ry pny check he is helping defray tbe 
cost of these benefits. The average empEoyer is httle better in- 
formed as to what defiDite provisions his pay-roll taxes are help- 
ing insure for his employees. 

Many people think that our present system of social security 
should be expanded. Many others di^aj^ree. And whether the 
present system M-ill be bnjiideiiedj limitpd, or remain unchanged, 
depends upon our intelligent Uttderatiihdiiig of ho^ the law 
operates. 

What form of dtsatssion? 

Hie material in this piimp]il^ la complete and controversial 
enough to be u&eful in conducting a large forunx of the ''town 
meeting" type, a panel or sympoyium diseiESKion^ a EmaU and 
inJonnal discussion group^ or a discussion by radio. 

Forum: If your group is large, you may find the forum method 
the best way to present ba^ic information and explain the pro- 
visions of the Socicil Serurity A<;t, You may choose a speaker 
competent to discuss social security^ or you may handle this 
part of the program yourself- In either event, the success of the 
diacuaaion following this informative talk; will depend largely 
upon how ekiiriy and effectively the information about social 
security has been preaent*d- 

Panel or Sympo^um: An interesting panel discugaion or sjTn- 
pOHium can be bayed on this pamphlet. Partidpants might be 
6elec;ted on the following basis: a man who has never been covered 
by the Social Security Act, such as a farmer or school teacher; a 



businessman whn lias made a pay-roll rontribiitinn to support 
socijil trinity, but 'ivho Mi31 not bcrcljt pm'yonsiUy und4?r t)io 
l:iw; nnd a \v:ige earner wlio holds a Sori-J Hwurily card. Riicli 
individuals will ncimially Iiuld contrasting opinions on socinl 
Betiiirity- Tliis might highlight the diyciia^ioD and stimukLl^ a 
lively and worth-wJMle piirticip^lionby ihf griinp, 

Jnfonnal dUci^tifiioft: If mom)jtrR of jinir groiap have had an 
opi>ortiinity to rt^ad this pamphlet b^^fore the niix'tiii^ tht^y uill 
be lu'l^t^r pj-ppiirwl to l!ik<? nn ai'tive pj^rt in the di^^i^u-ssion^ They 
will be stimulatj?d to do th+^ir oun thinking. They will also be 
able to ai:k more intt?lJi^fnt qiiL?titions_ You may be able to nse 
the ''Questicins for Discns.skio," lis-ted Iw*low, as a sprin|rhoard 
to start your infomial di:^<*nssion. If your groitp has not read 
tlip piimphlet, lie ci-rtain that you di^firie t!ie main provision:! ot 
the RoiMid fk^cnrity Law and prcr^rnt enijut^h f;u:tna! infunniitiian 
to injure A dlM-ufiisiojl of the major proljlums. As leader, yoLi 
.should prevent the d[^\issii>n from developing into an open chisli 
on vugue social thporiey. 

For more complete information as to how these various kinds 
of diM^jssion moL'tings aui be plannt^U and uondui'ti^d, spe EM 1, 
01 Ititundlahh: Gniite for D/snt.^^-wn Lfmirrs. If you are in- 
tertwied in conducting rounri table discussion programs over 
avail:ible mdio stations or soitnd sysfj^ms, yoLi will find numer- 
ous practical suggtffitiun^ in EM 90, UI Radio EGUJidlable, 

Hints to help leaders 

Oieck yourself on the three points below. They may indiL-iite 
how ^'"elJ yoo are planning yout Series of di^^crussioil meetings^ 

li Do you publicize your protframf Ihive you seen the editor 
of your tamp nrM'.spaiicr with repaid to lifting artirfes and siorics 
of your disi:ns.sion mietiu;?^? Have you pofsli'd notices on bul- 
letin biKirds and placed posters iu day rooms and libraries? Are 
you mitking n,se of a sound system for spot annoimc:einent« con- 
cerning your meetings? 

2_ Are jf<fu prcpaTing ymtt 'prograJJi carcfnUy? Do you re- 



hearse, if possible, ^vith alJ persona taking part Id the UlkH? 
Da you use a bJiickboard or chart to outline the main poiiits or 
probleEDs coDceroed in your meeting? Do you use appropriate 
maps and other visual aids? 

3, Are y&u being a good discussi&n haderf Do you m^e every- 
one feel eomfonable and relaxed? Do yon keep the discussion 
lively by not being afraid to use humor and by maintaining an 
open-minded attitude toward all ptjints? Do you invite full 
pirtidptttioa of everyone and try to make your whole discuasioa 
perianal, enthusiastic, &nd informal? 

DiseusBioit questions on social security 

YoU trill probiibly devise Some questions of your Own aa you 
prepare your discussion program or as you read this pamphlet. 
Members of yoiir diecuajiion group will no doubt s^k several 
important questions after the discussion. The questions below 
may prove helpful, however, in stimuiating dieeus&ion of this 
important subject: 

1 

Will a good social security system aolve the unemployment 
problem? Is the provision of security for ourselves and family 
primarily a concern of the individual, the employer, or the 
government? 

2 

Do the three main parts of 5ocia.I seicurity — pubtic assistance^ 
€>ld-a^ and survivors insurancGj and unemployment eompen- 
eation — cover all essentiul phases of security? Are the Bervire- 
man's socia.! security rights being protected "while he ia in the 
armed forces? 
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3 
Would it be fei^ble for all states to have uniform social se- 
curity programs? Why? Do you think that unemployment 
compensation encourages idleness? Do unemployment com- 
pentfsttion payments beiieHt the community? Inchistry? Should 
coverage of unemployment benefita be made broader or narrower? 

Would the sy.=^m of sic^kness insurance practiced in Rhode 
Isf^Lnd be pr^L'ti<;al in other states? How h?Ls tho war adceted 
Eoeial security? Has yonr cxpericnee during the war years 
changed your ideas regarding the importance of social Kocnrity? 
Do you believe better coverage sliould be given normal economic 
rislci? 

5 

Does our present social Bccurity syf^tera cost too much? la it 
better to contrcntrate on jc^tting more jobs for more people or on 
improving our SOdal int^lirauce eyatem? Should emph^yers Wjth 
a low record of unemph>ynient mako lower e^mlrihiitioug to 
unpmploynient insurance tkian employers with goo:! employment 
records? 

6 

Do you believe our present social security system should be 
changed? Should it cover such persons as small businessmen^ 
farm and domestic workers, employees of nonprofit or^aniza- 
ttORSf aud government workers? Woijld you favor brinj^ing the 
whole flfx-ial fiefinrity sy.^ttiffi under a unified national Ey^tem, or 
decentraH^mg it more than it is now? Should ho^^pitLiI and medi- 
cal eare be included? Should larger federal contributions be 
made for public assistance to the p(»orer i^tates? 
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FOR FURTHER READING 



These pamphlet^ are suggested for mippIementaTy reading if 
you have acGO^ to tlinm or wisli to purcli^^e tlirm from tho 
publishers. Thc?y are not approvtyi nor officially supplied l>y 
the Wy.r Dppartinent. They have been selt'tjted because they 
give additional iiiformatioit and representdiffereDt points of view. 

Why Social SEcintrrY? ~By Mary Ross, PublL^hed by Soeial 
Soeiifity Boitni, Washington 25, D_ C. (1945), Free on re- 
quest- A popular di^ussion of the development of scM:ial 
security in the Uniteil St;ites. 

Jobs and Security for Tomoerow_ By Maxwell S. Stewart. 
No. 84 of Piihiic Affairs PamphlHti^ pijhljsliod hy l*ijMic AITairs 
C^mitt^e, 30 ItotkefdJer Ph^za, ^■ew Vurk S), N. Y. (1943). 
Summy-ri^rf^s tlie Sfct^urity Heporfc of the Natiodiil Uetiouj-o^a 
Pliinning Bdard. 10 cents. 

Joint Statiomtnt on SoriAi^ SKCURirr by Aciu:cuT.ruRE, Busr- 
NKS3 AND Labor- No. 33 of Planmng Pamphlets, pubiislied 
by National Planning A^^iHi'vAion, 8(M) Twenty-first St., N.W., 
Washiui^ton 6, D- C. (1911)- 25 cc^nts, 

Di£if;uss[ON AND STrii>T Oi;T[.mE on Social RECDKrrr. Ey Eve- 
line M- Biirnn, Published by Natii>iial Planning Association 
O^li). ISc^nt^. 

Social Skcukity in Amehioa, PubliBhed by TTnited St^ites 
Chamk^r of Coninieree^ 1G13 H St.j N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (1944)_ Free on request to servicemen. A series of 
papers on different aspects of social security read at the Na- 
tional Cnnferencc on Soeifkl Security, 

SociAij Sj-:c;rmTT 1^ THE United ST.^TKS. Published hy United 
States Chamber of Commerce (1944), Fre« on request to 
Bervieemen. 
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Approaches to Social Skcuritt, Published "by iTitematiojial 
Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place, N.W.^ Washington 6, D. C 
(1944), A summary of social insurance and public assist- 
ance in many countries, 50 ccniB. 

BociAL Security Bulletins. Pifblished by American Feder- 
ation of Labor, 901 Massachusetts Ave-, N.W., Washington, 
D» C. Free OQ reques^t. Thirteen eliort, popular discus&ions 
of various aspects of social seciirity frowi the point of vi(^w of 
the A^L- Contaiag AFL'a proposals for £i comprehensive 
social Eecurity program. 

For the Nation's Seguiutt. Published by Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, llS Jackson Place, Wa^hibgton 6, D. C 
(1943). Free on request. A popular di.scussion of social se- 
curity horn the point of view of the CIO, Contains a summary 
of the proposed legislation. 

TherS Can Be Jobs foh AllI By Max^^ell S, Steivart- No. 
105 of Public Affairs Pamphlets, published by Public Affairs 
Committee {1M5). Summarizea th« Beveridge Report in pop- 
ular form. 10 cents, 
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OTHER Gl ROUNDTABLE SUBJECTS 



iKTaoDircTOEiY copiKS of ericli now 17/ Rfifuuiixihlc pumplilot arc aiiLonint- 
ically Issued to iiifonii^itiori-i'iliKMtion olSi^'i^nj in llur IfiiU'd Sf.Ml.r'S ,v»(l 
ovcrse:! iimiifl. AdiliLioruil (^'inicn iirt: itiiMmriK^'iI i>ri llie U-^m^ of one crtijy 
fur e;i('li 25 nijlitriry fjcrttinnL"]. l^iiMplikln. inriy !»■■ rcf^cii'niliinu'd frnin IIig 
riialpd SUi.tf'rt Aritinl rum'tt Iri.^T.iliirc, Mmlisim \\ Wf-ii-nfuut, *>r fnirii IliD 
ni-arot "I^SAI'T Ovcrsr:! JSriuicli. I.i^l. KM nuinliiT. ijriii. iiml iTiiLtntily. 

EM 1, Coirm koie D^sciii^isii^n' Lgaii£H:3 
EM 2, What Is I'RotMfiAvm? 

EM U), WlfAT SlIAr.l. IJf: DcIVR AIIOHT tiKHVAXT aftfr tiek W\r? 

EM 11, Wjiat Pi[ai-L liiii Dij-yjE uirir tjih Wah Chiminau;? 

1SM 1?, Q^^ Wb J*iii;vK^T Jrunnifi Wmi;^? 

EM 13, How Shali, Lkmi>-Tjfa?ik Acrouwra Rk Sb7m,KT»? 

KM 14, Is TirE. i^.nit\) Ni:ic]iin.i»ii Poi.toy a Su-ctiKA^? 

EM IfS, What iSirAj,[i Hk l>fi\E-i rtH-mrr iIai-\n jsn'Kii ViiTriHYV 

EM 20, What i\\t^ Alaska To Ohh^ii Pci;;tw^r I'ionkkra? 

EM 33, Wji.l Tjikhi: Ul Wouk lojt AixV 

Em 23. Wiir Csi-firs? Wimt Ailk Ti^kyY How ]>■» Tmf.y Work? 

EM 2J^ WiiArLits Aiif'Arj k^ih 'nrn? VnrurTTMca? 

EM 27, WifAT Is TiiB FiimtK ur ThUivirtmN? 

EM 2S, Hnw Fah Sthjulo Covmunwrvt Ccintrot, liATii-i? 

EM 30, C^M Waii MAnwiA<jKfi Uk Maiik To Wcjus?' 

EM 31, T?o YiiD W.\^T Yoiric Wikk 'I'o WintK \iT«ii TiiE Wah? 

EM 3J, Sji.\i.i. I lliii.n a UtMrsF; jM-tUI TIIF; Wa-H? 

EM 35, Wjlat Wii.b \aint. 'I'own lin Lckk? 
EM 31, S.IAJX I Go Hack -ni &-irof>L? 

J^:M 3rt. JJdKS !t Faf To Bumkow? 

EM 37, Wii-L TjjKKK Hk a Tla^k ifj Evkm Carage? 

I'iM 40, WiE.L TPIh]. KrKNTR ItKI'UHLIi: IjVB AcAlN? 

EM 41, Oiri: lti!iT!siT Am.y 

EM 42, OuiL CiiJi^KaB Aij-r 

EM 43j The JUlkani^ — Many PhuiPLys, Manv ruoiiu:us 

EM M, Auhtkajja; Oub Hkeghror ''Down I'nukk" 

EM 45, What Fi;tiirb foh tiik IhiLANua of tjee Facific? 

EM 4rt» OirR IS^^>srA^I Ai.i.v 

EM M, ni Ratiio Uchtnut^file 
*Ftir ilis^tnlnitictn iii. llic Unite,! Miitfirf f>nly. 

Au. 5 COVEflNhlENT fRlNTIKG OFFICE^ 134* -OSiM 
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